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Redefining your fimction keys with ANSI.SYS 


D O you know that DOS provides a device driver 
called ANSI.SYS that lets you completely take 
charge of your screen and keyboard? Thanks to 
ANSI.SYS, you can change the color of the display, 
change the position of the cursor on the screen, change 
the characters assigned to keys, and much more. 

In this article, we’ll show you how to use ANSI.SYS 
to assign custom commands to your function keys. As 
you’ll see, the ability to assign a particular command 
or a series of commands to a function key can save you 
lots of time and keystrokes. In a future issue, we’II 
show you how to use ANSI.SYS to customize the colors 
on your screen. 

Loading ANSI.SYS 

Before you can redefine your function keys, you need to 
load ANSI.SYS. (By the way, ANSI is an acronym for 
American National Standards Institute—the organization 
that maintains standards for manipulating the keyboard 
and screen.) To load ANSI.SYS, simply place the line 

device=c:\dos\ansi.sys 

in your CONFIG.SYS file. (Of course, if you’ve installed 
your DOS files in a directoiy other than C:\DOS, you’ll 
need to use that directory name in place of c:\dos.) Be¬ 
cause DOS carries out the instructions in CONFIG.SYS 
only at startup, it won’t actually install ANSI.SYS until 
you reboot your machine. 

Once you’ve loaded ANSI.SYS, you can redefine a 
function key by entering the command 

pronpt ;scancode; "F# 13p 

where scancode is the scan code (59 through 68) of 
the function key you want to redefine and # is the 
number of that function key (1 through 10). Once 
you’ve issued a command that follows this form, press¬ 
ing the [F#] key will tell DOS to run the batch file 
named F#.BAT. Table A lists the scan codes for the 
function keys [FI] through [FlOj. 

You’ll need to remember a couple of impoitant 
points whenever you use the PROMPT command to re¬ 
define a function key. First, because the form of the 
PROMPT command we’ve shown you wipes out your 
system prompt, you’ll probably want to issue an addi- 


Table A 


Key Scan code 

[FI] 59 

[F2] 60 

[F3] 61 

[F4] 62 

[Fj] 63 

[F6] 64 

[F7] 65 

[F8] 66 

[F9] 67 

[FIO] 68 


Substitute the appropriate scan code for the scancode argu¬ 
ment in the command prompt $e(0;sconcoc/e;"F#";13p, 

tional PROMPT command, like prompt $p$g, to restore 
your usual prompt. In addition, if you want to redefine 
more than one function key by placing several PROMPT 
commands in a batch file, make sure you precede those 
commands with the command 

echo on 

If you fail to turn on echo before DOS carries out your 
PROMPT commands, ANSI.SYS won’t recognize those 
commands and will not redefine your keys. 

Continued on page 12 
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Conventions 

To avoid confusion, we would like to explain a few of the conventions used in 
Inside DOS. 

As you probably know, Microsoft has released several versions of DOS. 
Although most of the articles in this journal apply to all versions of DOS since 
2.00, we’ll sometimes point out a particular command or technique that re¬ 
quires a particular version. For simplicity, we’ll refer to all 4.xx versions as ver¬ 
sion 4. 

Typically, we ll use DOS’ default prompt, C>, to represent the DOS 
prompt in our examples. If you have defined a custom DOS prompt, just as¬ 
sume that the C> represents your prompt. 

When we instruct you to type something, those characters usually ap¬ 
pear on a separate line along with the DOS prompt. The characters you type 
will appear in red, while the characters DOS displays will appear in black. 

Occasionally, we won’t display the command you type on a separate 
line. In these cases, we ll display the characters you type in italics. For ex¬ 
ample, we might say, “issue the command dir *.txt at the DOS prompt.” Al¬ 
though DOS is not sensitive to capitalization, we’ll always display the charac¬ 
ters you type in lowercase. 

When we refer to a general DOS command (not the command you actu¬ 
ally type at the DOS prompt), we’ll display that command name in all caps. 
For example, we might say, “you can use either the COPY or XCOPY com¬ 
mand to transfer files from one disk to another.” 

Many commands accept parameters that specify a particular file, disk 
drive, or other option. When we show you the form of such a command, its 
parameters will appear in italics. For example, the form of the COPY com¬ 
mand is: 

copy filel file2 

where filel and file2 represent the names of the source file and the target file, 
respectively. 

The names of keys, such as [Shift], [Ctrl], and [FI], appear in brackets. 
The [Enter] key is represented by the symbol When two keys must be 
pressed simultaneously, those key names appear side by side, as in 
[Ctrl] [Break] or [Ctrl]z. 


mwwwM^ 


XCOPY’s Verify option vs. the 
COMP command 

Wlien 1 back up a file, I want to have absolute as¬ 
surance that the backup is an exact duplicate of the 
original. So far, I’ve been using the COMP command to 
confirm the accuracy of the backup. First, I use XCOPY 
to place all the files in a directory, then 1 use COMP to 
compare all the copied hies with the originals. Would 1 
be better off using XCOPY’s Verify option (/v) instead? 

Harley E. Beard 
Everett, Washington 

Mr. Beard is indeed better off using COMP instead 
of XCOPY’s Verify option to ensure the integrity of 
his backup hies. To understand why, you need to under¬ 
stand exactly how both the COMP command and the 
Verify option work. 


How COMP works 

The COMP (or Compare) command tells DOS to perform 
a byte-by-byte comparison of two hies, and to let you 
know if those hies are identical. If DOS hnds a mismatch, 
it displays a message indicating the location of the mis¬ 
match and the hexadecimal value of the differing bytes in 
each hie. Although you’ll typically have no use for these 
hexadecimal values, the COMP command certainly billows 
you to determine whether two hies are duplicates. 

If the hies ai'e identical, DOS will display the message 

Files compare OK 

and will ask if you want to compare any more hies. If 
the hies are not the same length, DOS will display 
the message 

Files are different sizes 

Finally, if the hies are the same length but do not 
have the same content, DOS will display the bytes that 
differ. If more than 10 bytes differ, DOS will display the 
message 

10 Mismatches - ending COMP 

and will end the COMP procedure. 

The form of the COMP command is 

coit^ filel file2 

where filel and file2 are the names of the two hies you 
want to compare. You can include a drive and a path in 
filel and file2, and you can use wildcard characters to 
specify groups of hies with similar names. 
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If you want, you can execute the COMP command 
by simply entering 

Ocomp 

and allowing DOS to prompt you for the necessary in¬ 
formation. 

By the way, COMP is an external DOS command— 
DOS cannot execute it unless it can find the file 
COMP.COM. Therefore, make sure your path includes 
the directory that contains your DOS files, or you’ll prob¬ 
ably see the message Bad Qommand or file name when 
you issue the COMP command. 

How the Verify (A^) option works 

Unlike the COMP command, XCOPVs Verify option (A^) 
doesn’t perform a byte-by-byte comparison of two files. 
Instead, it appends an error-detection number called a 
Cyclical Redundancy Check (CRC) to each file it copies. 
The CRC is a type of “check sum” that is based on all of 
the bytes stored in the file. If two files are identical, they 
will produce the same CRC value. Therefore, if XCOPY 
copies a file, then finds that the CRC values are the same 
for both the old and new versions of that file, it will as¬ 
sume that the copied file is error-free. If the CRC values 
of the two files don’t match, however, XCOPY will re¬ 
copy the file and recheck its CRC value, then, if neces- 
saiy, produce an error message. 

For example, if you enter 

Oxcopy aimemo.txt b: /v 

DOS copies the file MEMO.TXT from drive A to drive B, 
then verifies that both versions of this file have the same 
CRC value. 

By the way, DOS’ VERIFY command allows you to 
turn on the verify feature, which performs CRC error¬ 
checking each time you save a file to disk. To turn the 
verify feature on, simply type 

C>verify on 

To turn the verify feature off (the default setting), just 
type 

C>verify off 

Finally, if you type the VERIFY command with no param¬ 
eters (just enter verify), DOS will display the current sta¬ 
tus of the verify feature (VERIFY is on or VERIFY is off ). 

Using SUBST in AUTOEXEC.BAT 

1 found the article “Shortening Directory Paths Us¬ 
ing the SUBST Command” in your September issue 
very helpful. However, you failed to point out one im¬ 
portant matter: If you precede the PATH command in 
yourAUTOEXEC.BAT with a SUBST command, you 
need to type the full path name of the file SUBST.COM 


so that DOS will know where that file is stored. For in¬ 
stance, in your article, you suggested placing the follow¬ 
ing commands in AUTOEXEC.BAT 

subst k: c:\apps 

path c:\dos;k:\123;k:\wp/k:\hg 

Unless you’ve copied the file SUBST.COM into the root 
directory, however, DOS won’t be able to carry out the 
SUBST command, and will generate the error message 
Bad command or file name. Additionally, when DOS at¬ 
tempts to carry out the PATH command, it will generate 
the message Invalid command in path. 

To correct the problem, all you have to do is pre¬ 
cede the SUBST command with the directory where the 
file SUBST.COM is stored, like this: 

c:\dos\subst k: c:\apps 
path c:\dos;k:\123;k:\wp;k:\hg 

This allows DOS to successfully make the correct drive 
and directory substitution, and therefore to set up the 
desired path. 

Bud Case 
Rochester, New Hampshire 

We thank Mr. Case for identifying this important 
oversight, and for taking time to notify us of this 
problem. Eor his efforts, he’ll receive $25. I 
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Alternative ways to back up files 


J ust as you know you should eat sensibly, floss, and 
exercise regularly, you know you should back up 
the files on your fixed disk. All the guilt-inducing 
warnings about backing up files can be summarized 
by paraphrasing one dentist’s comment on flossing: 
You don’t have to back up all your files, just the ones 
you’d like to keep. 

Two familiar road blocks stand in the way of regular 
file backup: time and money. No matter how you back 
up your files, it takes time to set up a backup procedure, 
and more time whenever you back up. Depending on 
the hardware and software you choose, you can spend 
several hundred to several thousand dollars trying to re¬ 
duce the time required, but it isn’t necessary to spend 
anything. We’ll look at some of the hardware and soft¬ 
ware alternatives, then see how to use DOS itself to set 
up a serviceable, reasonably quick backup procedure. 

Hardware alternatives 

One way to describe the capacity of a fixed disk is to re¬ 
cite how many diskettes—preferably 360K diskettes—it 
would take to hold the same amount of data (as in 
“You’d need almost 57 diskettes to store the files on a 
20-megabyte fixed disk”). How often would you back up 
your fixed disk if you had to swap 57 diskettes every 
time? The picture isn’t really that bleak, as you’ll see in a 
moment, but there’s no escaping the fact that using 
some other storage device is more convenient than 
swapping diskettes. 

You’ve got several hardware choices for alternative 
backup devices: a cartridge tape drive, an optical disk 
drive, or even another fixed disk. 

Cartridge tape drives typically store 40 to 120 mega¬ 
bytes and cost j5200-$600; most of them include software 
that lets you back up selected files or simply copy the en¬ 
tire fixed disk to tape (which obviously takes longer). 
Tape drives based on digital audio tape (DAT) technol¬ 
ogy are just becoming available. They boast very high ca¬ 
pacity (hundreds of megabytes) and corresponding 
prices (thousands of dollars). 

Optical disk drives use the same basic recording 
technology as audio compact discs (CDs). Like DAT 
tapes, they have very high capacity (500+ megabytes) 
and are veiy pricey ($3000 to $6000 or more, depending 
on whether you can erase data once you have written it). 

The simplest hardware solution is to install two 
fixed disks and use one to back up the other. Depending 
on the size of your second fixed disk, this can cost only a 
few hundred dollars. 


Software alternatives 

If you don’t want to buy additional hardware, you’ll have 
to back up to diskettes. To reduce both the time and 
number of disk swaps, you can buy a backup program 
that compresses the backup files (so that more fit on 
each diskette) and uses special techniques to write the 
data more quickly on the diskette. (Some of the pro¬ 
grams write so quickly that they fill the diskettes almost 
as fast as you can put them in the drive.) The more 
popular backup programs include Fastback Plus, PC 
Fullback, Norton Backup, and PC Tools Deluxe; they 
cost from $75 to $150. 

All these hardware and softw^are alternatives require 
time to set up your backup procedure. In addition to 
their cost, they all (except the additional fixed disk) 
share another disadvantage: Because of the way they 
store data on the tape or optical disk, it’s difficult or im¬ 
possible to work with the backed up files using standard 
DOS commands; you’ve got to use the backup program 
or the software that came with the hardware to access 
the backed-up files. 

DOS can do the job 

I he major reason for these backup alternatives is the in¬ 
convenience of—and potential for error in—dealing 
with dozens or hundreds of backup diskettes. But unless 
you routinely work with many large files (half a mega¬ 
byte or more) or you’re the manager of a network, it re¬ 
ally isn’t necessary to buy additional hardware or soft¬ 
ware for backing up your files. DOS includes a BACKUP 
command to be used expressly for backing up files and, 
as a couple of recent letters to the editor pointed out, 
the XCOPY command can be an even more useful alter¬ 
native. But what about all those backup diskettes? 

You don’t have to deal with a drawer full of backup 
diskettes because, as you’ll remember, you don’t have to 
back up all the files on your fixed disk, just the ones 
you’d like to keep (or, more accurately, just the ones 
you can’t afford to lose). You’ve got the originals of all 
your program files, so you don’t have to back them up; 
the same is tme for data files you buy, such as clip art for 
desktop publishing. The only files you have to back up 
are the data files you create, such as word processing 
documents, spreadsheets, and database files. And you 
don’t have to back up each of these files every day, just 
those you have changed. 

It shouldn’t take more than an hour or two to set up 
your backup procedure, and just a few minutes each day 
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to back up the files. But first, you have to decide 
whether to use the BACKUP or XCOPY command. 

The BACKUP commaad 

The BACKUP command is intended specifically for back¬ 
ing up files from a fixed disk to diskettes. Early versions 
weren’t especially useful but, like DOS, BACKUP has im¬ 
proved with age. Its advantages are that it formats dis¬ 
kettes, compresses the backup files, and can handle a file 
larger than the backup diskette. The last advantage is the 
most important: If you have to back up files larger than 
your backup diskettes, you must use BACKUP. 

However, BACKUP has several disadvantages: 

• It can’t replace a single backup file on a backup dis¬ 
kette—it either erases all files on the backup diskette 
or adds files to those already there. 

• You can’t work with the backed-up files using regu¬ 
lar DOS file commands, you can only copy them 
back to the fixed disk with the RESTORE command. 

• In most cases, you can’t restore files that were 
backed up with a different version of DOS. 

The XCOPY command 

The XCOPY command is a modern alternative to the 
COPY command introduced with version 3 2 of DOS. Its 
advantages and disadvantages are mirror images of 
backup’s qualities: Files copied with XCOPY are nornial 
DOS files, XCOPY replaces individual files if they already 
exist on the backup diskette, and XCOPY doesn’t care 
about DOS versions. On the down side, XCOPY requires 
formatted diskettes, doesn’t compress files, and can’t 
copy a file larger than the backup diskette. 

If you back up more than 50 files a day, you should 
probably use BACKUP to take advantage of its compres¬ 
sion and somewhat faster operation. If any of the files 
you back up are larger than the capacity of your backup 
diskettes, of course, you must use BACKUP. But if you 
back up 50 or fewer files each day—and you should back 
up every day—^XCOPY is probably the better choice; it 
replaces existing files on the backup diskette, reducing 
the proliferation of backup diskettes, and it’s easier to 
manage your backup files if they’re ordinary DOS files. 

The BACKUP batch file 

To make your daily backup procedure as painless as pos¬ 
sible, put the XCOPY or BACKUP command in a batch 
file. When you’re ready to shut down for the day, just 
make sure the backup diskettes are handy and type 
bakup (or whatever you call your batch file). It shouldn’t 
take more than two or three minutes—probably the 
cheapest insurance you can buy. 


The easiest backup procedure to manage involves 
first identifying the directories that contain data files 
you’ll need to back up. Then creating a batch file that in¬ 
cludes the XCOPY command’s Im parameter for each di¬ 
rectory to back up the files that have changed since they 
were last backed up. You’ll need time to put the proper 
backup diskette in the drive, so place a PAUSE command 
between each XCOPY command. 

For example, suppose that you use Microsoft 
Word and Microsoft Excel; your Word documents are 
stored in several subdirectories of \WORD; and all the 
spreadsheet and macro files are stored in \EXCEL. You 
want to back up all files in the \WORD directory and its 
subdirectories whose extension is DOC, and all files in 
the \EXCEL directory whose extension is XLS or XLM. 
Figure A shows a sample batch file that will perform 
this operation for you. 

Figure A 


@echo off 
els 

echo Put WORD backup disk in drive A 
pause 

xcopy c:\word\*.doc /s /m /v 

echo Put EXCEL backup disk in drive A 

pause 

xcopy c:\excel\*.xl? /m /v 


This batch file tells DOS to bock up the files in the \ WORD and 
\ EXCEL directories. 

The XCOPY command for WORD includes the /s 
parameter because the WORD directory contains 
subdirectories with files to be backed up, and both 
XCOPY commands include the Iv (for verify) parameter 
to ensure that the backup copy is accurate. Add ECHO, 
PAUSE, and XCOPY commands for each directoiy that 
you want to back up. (If you’re going to back up a direc¬ 
toiy to the backup diskette already in drive A, you can 
omit the ECHO and PAUSE commands.) 

As the letter in last month’s issue pointed out, the 
Im parameter tells XCOPY (or BACKUP) to copy all files 
whose archive attribute is on, then turns off the archive 
attribute. It probably isn’t necessary to use the ATTRIB 
command to turn on the archive attribute of all your files 
since DOS creates all files with the archive attribute on, 
and only BACKUP, XCOPY, and the commercial backup 
programs turn it off. It doesn’t hurt, though. 

If XCOPY tells you there is insufficient disk space, 
put a formatted diskette in drive A and rtin the batch file 
again. Label the diskette as the second (or third or what¬ 
ever) backup diskette for WORD (or whichever direc¬ 
toiy was being backed up). I 
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BATCH FILE TECHNIQUE 


Creating a special-purpose prompt 


M any application programs like Lotus 1-2-3 and 
WordPerfect let you go to the DOS prompt, ex¬ 
ecute DOS commands, and return to the appli¬ 
cation at the same point you left it. Although this is a 
convenient feature, it does present the following prob¬ 
lem: When you temporarily go to DOS, it’s easy to forget 
that your application is still active. If you do forget, and 
restart the same application or turn off your computer, 
you lose the chance to save the file that was active when 
you went to DOS and therefore you lose all the work 
you’ve done since you last saved that file. 

Fortunately, you can write a simple batch file that 
creates a custom prompt reminding you to go back to 
your application, then restores the prompt to normal 
when you exit the application. In this article, we’ll show 
you how to write and use that batch file. 

How the “go-to-DOS” 
feature works 

Wlien you select the “go-to-DOS” feature from within an 
application, you never actually exit from the application 
(although it looks like you do). Instead the application 
executes the file COMMAND COM, the DOS command 
processor. At this point, the DOS command processor 
resides within the application. Using this copy of 
COMMAND.COM, you can execute DOS commands 
while your application remains active. When you’re fin¬ 
ished using DOS, you usually type exit and press ◄-« to 
return to the application. 

The special-purpose prompt 

A batch file like the one shown in Figure A creates a spe¬ 
cial reminder prompt and then loads your application. 
You’ll see the reminder prompt only when you go to 
DOS using the application’s go-to-DOS feature. When 
you quit from the application, you’ll see your normal 
DOS prompt once again. The last line of the batch file, 
which restores the normal prompt, is not executed until 
you exit completely from the application. 

Figure A 


@echo off 

prompt Enter EXIT to return to 123$_$p$g 

cd \123 

123 

prompt $p$g 


This batch file changes the DOS prompt to remind you to go 
bock to your application. 


An example 

The batch file in Figure A is named LOTUS22.BAT and is 
designed to work with Lotus 1-2-3 Release 2.2. Let’s look 
at the file line by line to see how it works. 

The first line ofLOTUS22.BAT issues the command 

@echo off 

which tells DOS to suppress the display of the batch file 
commands as it executes them. The second line 

proir^t Enter EXIT to return to 123$_$p$g 

creates a two-line DOS prompt. The special code $_ (un¬ 
derscore), which follows the texi Enter EXIT to return to 
123, tells DOS to start a new line. The special codes $p 
and $g tell DOS to display the current drive and direc¬ 
tory followed by a greater than sign. The resulting 
prompt looks like this: 

Enter EXIT to return to 123 
C:\123> 

The third and fourth lines ofLOTUS22.BAT, 

cd \123 
123 

tell DOS to change to the \123 directory and load 1-2-3. 
Of course, we could omit the third line if the \123 direc¬ 
tory were included in our path. 

The last line 

pron^t $p$g 

restores the normal prompt. Although you can define 
any prompt you want, ours includes the current drive 
and directory followed by the greater than sign (>). 

Modifying the batch file for 
other applications 

You’ll need to write a separate batch file for each ap¬ 
plication that has a go-to-DOS feature. Fortunately, 
it’s easy to modify our simple batch file to work with 
other applications. 

Of course, regardless of the application, the first line 
of each batch file stays the same. In the second line, you’ll 
want to reword the text in the custom prompt to what¬ 
ever is appropriate for your application. Beginning with 
the third line, you should supply the commands needed 
to load your application. Of course, you’ll need to use one 
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command per line. Finally, you’ll need to modify the last 
line of your batch file if you want to restore a custom DOS 
prompt that’s different from the one we’ve chosen. 

You’ll want to give your custom batch file a root 
name that describes the application it launches. For in¬ 
stance, if you’re creating a batch file for WordPerfect 5.1, 
you might want to name the file WP51.BAT. 

Using the batch files 

Don’t forget to save your new batch files in a directory 
that’s included in your path, so DOS can find them when 
you’re ready to execute them. That way, whenever you 
want to load an application, just enter the name of the 
associated batch file at the DOS prompt. 


If you normally use a menu program to select and 
load your applications, the menu will probably work just 
fine with your batch files. Instead of specifying the usual 
application startup commands in the menu program, 
specify the batch file name. 

By the way, you’ll want to avoid performing a couple 
of potentially harmful tasks while working in an application’s 
go-to-DOS mode. First, and most importandy, don’t run 
any programs that terminate and stay resident (TSRs). 
These programs “glue” diemselves into a portion of 
memory and will not allow you to return to your applica¬ 
tion. In addition, be careful not to delete any of the 
application’s temporary files while working in go-to-DOS 
mode. Otherwise, the application may not run properly 
(or at all) when you try to return. I 


BATCH FILE TECHNIQUE 


Setting up a menu system with simple 
DOS commands 


"W JT hen you were in school, did you prefer ex- 
asked “fill-in-the-blank” questions, or 
▼ T those that had multiple-choice questions? Un¬ 
less you were the type of person who eagerly looked for¬ 
ward to extra credit projects, you probably preferred the 
simplicity of multiple-choice exams. Rather than having 
to pencil in answers off the top of your head for fill-in- 
the-blank exams, all you needed to do on a multiple- 
choice test was choose an answer from a short list. 

Just as it is easier to answer a question by choosing 
from a list, it’s easier to launch an application by choos¬ 
ing an option from a menu. For this reason, many 
people set up menu systems on their computers that let 
them view menus of available applications, and then 
launch one by pressing a single key. 

As you may know, there are several ways to set up a 
menu on your system. First, you can buy an inexpensive 
off-the-shelf menu program. Alternatively, you can set up 
a custom menu system using a collection of relatively 
simple batch files. Perhaps the best solution, though, is 
to set up a menu system using the techniques explained 
in the article on page 1. In this article, we’ll show you 
how to apply those techniques to set up a simple, but ef¬ 
fective menu system. 

Creating the menu 

Let’s suppose you’ve installed three applications on your 
computer—^WordPerfect, Lotus 1-2-3, and Harvard 
Graphics—and that you want to create a menu for 
launching these applications. The first step is to create a 


text file named MENU.TXT that displays the menu of 
available applications along with the function key you’ll 
use to launch each one. After you’ve created MENU.TXT, 
store it in a directory named C:\MENU. 

For example. Figure A shows a simple menu that 
will get the job done for WordPerfect, 1-2-3, and Harvard 
Graphics. If you want, of course, you can jazz up your 
menu with fancy characters and borders to give the 
menu a real “professional” look. (We’ll discuss entering 
special characters in detail in a future issue.) 


Figure A 


Press.. 

. to launch... 

F8 

WordPerfect 

F9 

Lotus 1-2-3 

FIO 

Harvard Graphics 


(To refresh the menu, press FI) 


We've placed the text we want to appear as the menu in a file 
named MENU.TXT. 

Redefining the function keys 

Once you’ve created the menu, you need to use the 
technique we explain in the lead article to redefine the 
function keys listed on the menu. In our case, then. 
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we need to redefine the function keys FI, F8, F9, and 
FIO. To do this, enter into the batch file REDEFKEY.BAT 
the commands 

echo on 

proir^t $e [0; 59; "FI"; 13p 
pronpt $e[0; 66;"F8";13p 
proir^t $e [0; 67; "F9"; 13p 
proinpt $e [0; 68; "FIO"; 13p 
echo off 

The first command, echo on, allows DOS to send the 
commands in the batch file to ANSI.SYS. The second 
command tells DOS to run the batch file FI.BAT when 
you press the FI key; the third command teUs DOS to 
run the batch file F8.BAT when you press the F8 key; the 
fourth command tells DOS to mn the batch file F9.BAT 
when you press the F9 key; and the fifth command tells 
DOS to run the batch file FIO.BAT when you press the 
FIO key. (By the way, these PROMPT commands will 
work successfully only if you’ve loaded the device driver 
ANSI.SYS, as explained in the lead article.) Finally, the 
command echo Oj^ tells DOS to suppress the display of 
any additional batch file commands. 

In addition to entering PROMPT commands into 
REDEFKEY.BAT, you need to write the batch files that 
are associated with each function key: FI.BAT, F8.BAT, 
F9.BAT, and FIO.BAT. Because you want the FI key to 
display the menu on the screen, you’ll want to enter into 
FI.BAT the commands 

@echo off 
els 

type c:\menu\menu.txt 

(If you’re using DOS version 3 2 or earlier, omit the @ 
symbol in the @echo c-command.) Similarly, because 
you want the F8 key to launch WordPerfect, you’ll want 
to enter the following commands into F8.BAT, which 
launch WordPerfect and then redisplay the menu: 

@echo off 
els 

ed \wp 
wp 
ed \ 

type e:\menu\menu.txt 

Follow this same fonnula for creating both the 
F9.BAT and FIO.BAT files, which launch 1-2-3 and 
Harvard Graphics, respectively. Once you’ve created all 
of your F?.BAT files, it’s essential for you to store all of 
those files along with MENU.TXT and REDEFKEY.BAT in 
the directory C:\MENU, and to add that directory’s name 
to your PATH statement. Otherwise, DOS won’t be able 


to find the commands associated with the function keys 
when you press those keys. 

Using the menu system 

Now that you’ve created your menu and redefined your 
function keys, you’re ready to try out your menu system. 
To redefine your function keys and bring up the menu 
when your computer restarts, you’ll need to append the 
following three lines to the very bottom of your 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file: 

call c:\menu\redefkey.bat 
els 

type c:\menu\menu.txt 

If you’re using DOS 3.2 or earlier, you’ll need to use the 
command 

command \c c:\menu\redefkey.bat 
instead of 

call c:\menu\redefkey.bat 

Now, when you reboot your computer, your custom 
menu will appear on the screen, like this: 


Press.. 

. to launch... 

F8 

WordPerfect 

F9 

Lotus 1-2-3 

FIO 

Harvard Graphics 


(To refresh the menu, press FI) 

C>_ 

You can now simply look at the menu and press the func¬ 
tion key tliat launches die desired application. For instance, 
to launch WordPerfect, just press F8. To launch 1-2-3, press 
F9. It’s that simple! When you exit from any of the selected 
applications, DOS will refresh the menu. Of course, you 
can refresh the menu at any time while you’re working at 
the DOS prompt simply by pressing die FI key. 

Conclusion 

Because it is easier to launch applications from a 
menu, you might want to set up a menu system on 
your computer that allows you to launch applications 
with a single function key. In this article, we’ve ap¬ 
plied the concepts presented in the lead article and 
outlined the process for setting up a menu system us¬ 
ing simple DOS tools. 1 
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CONFIGURING TECHNIQUE 


Safeguarding AUTOEXEC.BAT from 
installation programs 


The idea for this article was submitted by Brian 
Livingston of New York, New York. 

I f you Ve recently installed any new software pack¬ 
ages, you probably know that most packages at¬ 
tempt to make the installation process easy by pro¬ 
viding an installation program (usually called Install or 
Setup). Many installation programs will, with or without 
your permission, make significant revisions to your 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file. Wliile these changes typically opti¬ 
mize the performance of the newly installed application, 
they may sometimes play havoc elsewhere in your sys¬ 
tem. In this article, we’ll show you a simple technique 
that safeguards you from an installation program’s un¬ 
wanted changes. 

What do installation 
programs do? 

Installations programs generally make two types of 
changes to AUTOEXEC.BAT: 

• inserting a directory into the PATH statement 

• appending new commands to the end of the file that 
load memoiy-resident programs (that is, programs 
that load and stay in memory until you reboot) 

Let’s consider the impact of each of these changes. 

In order to maximize your system’s overall perfor¬ 
mance, your PATH statement should list the directories 
most frequently accessed first, and list those least fre¬ 
quently accessed last. Therefore, if an installation pro¬ 
gram inserts a new, infrequently accessed directory 
name at the very beginning of your path, you'll want to 
move that directory name to the end of the list. 

As you may have discovered, memory-resident pro¬ 
grams can be quite picky about the order in which 
DOS loads them into memory. Some memory-resident 
programs insist on being loaded first, or last, or before 
or after a particular application. Therefore, since many 
installation programs append lines to AUTOEXEC.BAT 
that load memoiy-resident programs, you may need to 
adjust the order in which these lines appear, or re¬ 
move them altogether. 

The safeguard technique 

Eortunately, there’s a simple way to keep installation 
programs from tampering with your AUTOEXEC.BAT. 
Eirst, place the startup commands you’d normally place 


in AUTOEXEC.BAT in another batch file named 
START.BAT. Then, create an AUTOEXEC.BAT file that 
contains only the following two commands: 

@echo off 
C:\start.bat 

Once you’ve created START.BAT and this “lean” 
AUTOEXEC.BAT, you’ll never fear an installation progi'am 
again. When an installation program asks you if it may 
modifyAUTOEXEC.BAT, you can confidently answer 
“yes.” Wlien the installation program is finished, you can 
go back and examine the changes that were made, and ei¬ 
ther incorporate those changes into your START.BAT file, 
or delete them altogether. Finally, once you’ve coiTectly 
modified START.BAT, you can trim AUTOEXEC.BAT back 
down to its original two commands. 

By the way, using this technique offers one addi¬ 
tional benefit: If you forget (or don’t have time) to exam¬ 
ine the changes made to AUTOEXEC.BAT immediately 
after running the installation program, DOS still won't 
recognize those changes when you reboot. Here’s why: 
Installation programs always add commands they deem 
necessary to the very end of AUTOEXEC.BAT. Because the 
second line of ourAUTOEXEC.BAT invokes START.BAT 
without a CALL or COMMAND /C prefix, DOS won’t re¬ 
turn to AUTOEXEC.BAT after it runs START.BAT, and 
therefore won’t execute the new commands. 

Conclusion 

In this article, we’ve shown you a technique that makes 
it easy to manage the changes that installation programs 
propose foryourAUTOEXEC.BAT file. Essentially, all 
you have to do is keep your startup commands in a sepa¬ 
rate batch file named START.BAT, then invoke that batch 
file with a line in AUTOEXEC.BAT. I 


Inside DOS back issues 

Back issues of Inside DOS are a handy resource. If 
your Inside DOS library is incomplete, you should 
invest in back issues. These issues are available 
for $4 each. To order back issues, call The Cobb 
Group toll free at 1-800-223-8720. A free index is 
available upon request. 
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BATCH FILE UTILITY 


Quickly appending a directory to your path 


The following article was submitted by Katherine Cheskyi 
Kathenne is the Managing Editor for The Cobb Group's 
Applications Group. 

I n a previous issue oi Inside DOS, we showed you 
how to include a PATH statement in your 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file (“Getting to Know a Very Impor¬ 
tant File: AUTOEXEC.BAT,” July 1990). As you probably 
know, the PATH command helps DOS find the directories 
containing DOS commands and application programs. 
Typically, when you install a new application program, 
you’ll need to revise the PATH statement in your 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file to include the new directory. 

Sometimes, though, you may not want to modify 
your PATH statement. Perhaps there’s a program you sel¬ 
dom use, and you don’t want to slow down your com¬ 
puter system by keeping the program’s directory name 
permanently in your path. Or perhaps you’re trying out a 
new progi'am that you may not keep on your machine. 

In this article, we’ll build a batch file that allows you 
to easily append a directory to your existing path. We’ll 
also build a batch file that makes it just as easy to restore 
your original path. 

A few basics 

Before we show you our path-modifying batch files, we 
need to make sure you’re aware of a few essential con¬ 
cepts. First, one of our batch files will include the replace¬ 
able parameter %1 . As you may recall from earlier issues 
of Inside DOS, DOS will replace the symbol %1 with the 
parameter you supply at the DOS prompt along with the 
batch command name. For instance, if you have a batch 
file named GO.BAT, and you type the command 

Ogo today 

DOS will substiaite the word today for every occurrence 
of the %l symbol that appears in GO.BAT. 

In addition to a replaceable parameter, our batch files 
will use special variables called environment variables. To 
define an environment variable, you must use the follow¬ 
ing form of the SET command 

set str±ngl=str±ng2 

where string2 is the string (or value) you want to as¬ 
sign to stringl. For instance, if you want to assign the 
filename BUDGET.WKl to the string^z/e, you would 
use the command 

set file=budget. wkl 

Once you’ve defined an environment variable, you 
can access that variable in a batch file by enclosing it 
within percent signs (%). For instance, if you’ve issued the 
command set file=budget. wkl, and you want to copy 


BUDGET.WKl to drive A, you can use the command 
copy %file% a: 

Finally, when you define a path using the PATH com¬ 
mand, DOS stores that path as an environment variable 
named—amazingly enougli— path. Therefore, you can al¬ 
ways retrieve the current path from the environment us¬ 
ing the string %path%. 

Appending a directory to 
your path 

Our ADDPATH.BAT file, which we show in Figure A, lets 
you append a directory to your existing path. To rtjn this 
batch file, you’ll type the command 

addpath directory 

where directory is the name of the directory you want to 
add to the path. Let’s examine ADDPATH.BAT line by line. 

Figure A 


@echo off 

if %la==a goto syntax 
set oldpath=%path% 
path=%path%;%1 
goto end 
: SYNTAX 

echo The form of this command is 
echo ADDPATH <directory> 

:END 


The ADDPATH.BAT file lets you append o directory to your 
existing path. 

As usual, the first line issues the command 
@echo off 

which tells DOS to suppress the display of the batch file 
commands as it executes them. The next line 

if %la==a goto syntax 

checks to see if you typed a parameter when you executed 
the batch file. If you did (and you’re supposed to), DOS 
continues to the third command in the batch file. How¬ 
ever, if you didn’t supply a parameter, then DOS carries 
out the command that immediately follows the line con¬ 
taining the label . SYNTAX. 

As we just mentioned, if you supply a pai'ameter to 
ADDPATH.BAT, DOS will caiTy out the third command in 
the batch file: 

set oldpath=%path% 
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I’his command tells DOS to store the current path in an 
environment variable named oldpath. As you’ll see when 
we discuss our second batch file, OLDPATH.BAT, we’ll 
use the variable oldpath to restore our original path. 

After storing the current path in the variable oldpath, 
DOS will execute the fourth command in the batch file: 

path=%path%;%1 

This command defines our new path. As we mentioned 
earlier, DOS substitutes the cuiTent path for the string 
%path%, and substitutes the parameter you supplied on 
the command line for the symbol %1. The new path, then, 
will be exacdy what we want—the old path plus the direc- 
toiy you supplied as a parameter to ADDPATH.BAT. 

The next command in the batch file 

goto end 

tells DOS to skip over the : SYNTAX section and to go to 
the label :END at the very end of the batch file. When DOS 
reaches the label :END, it will cease execution of 
ADDPATH.BAT, and will return you to the DOS prompt. 

As we mentioned, when you execute the batch file 
ADDPATH.BAT without supplying a directory name, the 
IF statement in line 2 of the batch file will tell DOS to 
carr>^ out the commands following the label .SYNTAX: 

echo The form of this command is 
echo ADDPATH <directory> 

These commands display on the screen the message 

The form of this command is 
ADDPATH <directory> 

which reminds you to supply a directory name on the 
command line. As we’ve mentioned, the label :END, 
which appears in the last line in the batch file, simply 
marks the end of the batch file, and is required because of 
the goto end statement in the file’s fifth line. 

An example 

To illustrate howADDPATH.BAT works, suppose you want 
to add a directory^ named \wizbang to your path so you can 
try out a new program. To do diis, enter the command 

Oaddpath \wizbang 

As soon as you press DOS will check the environment 
and retrieve the current path setting. Then it will append 
the directory \wizhang to the end of the path. 

If you want, you can use the PATH command to make 
sure DOS added the additional directory. Just type path at 
the DOS prompt and DOS will display the cun'ent path. 
For example, if your original path was 

\dos;\wp;\123 

and you used ADDPATH.BAT to add \wizbang, then the 
new path will be 

\dos;\wp;\123;\wizbang 


Restoring your original path 

Because ADDPATH.BAT doesn’t modify the PATH state¬ 
ment in your AUTOEXEC.BAT file, you can restore your 
original path simply by rebooting your machine. How¬ 
ever, since you’ll probably want to restore your original 
path without rebooting, we’ve created a simple batch file 
named OLDPATH.BAT that restores the previous path. 
Figure B shows this batch file. 

Figure B 

@echo off 
path=%oldpath% 

The OLDPATH.BAT file restores your path to its original setting. 

The first line ofOLDPATH.BAT 
@echo off 

suppresses the display of the file’s commands. The sec¬ 
ond line 

path=%oldpath% 

sets the path equal to the string stored in the variable 
%oldpath%. As you’ll recall, our ADDPATH.BAT file 
stored the original path in the variable oldpath. There¬ 
fore, this line retrieves the original path and makes it 
the current path. 

To execute the OLDPATH.BAT file, simply enter 
the command 

Ooldpath 

When you issue this command, all you’ll see is the DOS 
prompt. If you want, though, you can use the PATH com¬ 
mand to make sure DOS restored the original path. 

A couple of drawbacks 

Before you try ourADDPATH.BAT and OLDPATH.BAT 
files, keep in mind these two potential show stoppers: 
First, %path% only works in DOS version 3.2 or higlier. In 
addition, you can’t append a directoiy to the path if 
there’s not enougli room in your environment. If you run 
ADDPATH.BAT and see the message 

Out of environment space 

you’ll need to increase the computer’s environment 
space. We’ll show you how to increase the computer’s en¬ 
vironment space in a future issue oi Inside DOS. 

Conclusion 

In this article, we presented some batch files that make it 
easier to modify your path. The ADDPATH.BAT file pro¬ 
vides an easy way to append a directoiy to your existing 
path without revising yourAUTOEXEC.BAT file. On the 
other hand, the OLDPATH.BAT file lets you restore your 
previous path. 1 
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Redefining your functions keys 

Continued form page 1 

An example 

For example, suppose you want to assign the command 
dir /p 

to the [F9] key. To do this, first determine the scan 
code for the [F9] key by looking in Table A—67. Next, 
issue the PROMPT command we showed you earlier, 
substituting 67 in place of scancode, and 9 in place of 
#, like this: 

OproiT^t $e[0; 67/”F9";13p 

This command tells DOS that whenever you press the 
[F9] key, it should mn the file F9.BAT. At this point, is¬ 
sue the command 

Opron^t 

to restore the default system prompt: C>. Finally, create 
a file named F9.BAT that contains only the command 

dir /p 

followed by a return. Make sure you store F9.BAT in a di¬ 
rectory whose name is on the path. 

Once you’ve issued the PROMPT command and cre¬ 
ated F9.BAT, you’re ready to tiy out your new function 
key by pressing [F91. Immediately, DOS will display and 
cany out the command dir Ip, just as if you’d typed the 
command manually and pressed ◄-«. 

Another example 

You’ll probably find that redefined function keys are es¬ 
pecially useful for issuing rather long or complicated 
commands. For instance, if you often need to format 
360 Kb diskettes in a 1.2 Mb floppy drive, you probably 
use the command 

C> format a: /n:9 /t:40 

To avoid typing the entire command each time you for¬ 
mat a diskette, you can assign it to one of your function 
keys. To assign this command to the function key [FIO], 
for instance, first determine the scan code for the [FIO] 


key (68) by looking in Table A. Now, issue the PROMPT 
command we presented earlier, substituting 68 for 
scancode and 10 for #, like this: 

Opron^t $e [0/68/"FIO"; 13p 

At this point, issue the command 

Opron^t 

to restore the default system prompt: C>. Finally, move 
into one of the directories on your path, and create a file 
named FIO.BAT that contains only the command 

format a: /n:9 /t:40 

You can now use the [FIO] key to format 360 Kb dis¬ 
kettes whenever you want. As soon as you press [FIO], 
DOS will cany out the comm'xnd format a: ln:9 lt:40, 
just as if you’d typed the command and pressed 

Notes 

As we mentioned earlier, if you want to redefine several 
function keys at once by entering multiple PROMFF 
commands in a batch file, make sure you precede those 
commands with the command echo on. Otherwise, 

ANSI.SYS won’t recognize those commands and will not 
redefine your keys. Of course, after you’ve issued the 
PROMPT commands that redefine your keys, you’ll prob¬ 
ably want to use the command echo off to turn echo 
back off, and then use an additional PROMPT command 
to restore your system prompt. 

How does this affect applications? 

Foitunately, you shouldn’t have to woiTy about redefined 
function keys fouling up your applications. Nearly all ma¬ 
jor applications ignore the key definitions you’ve made 
while you’re working within that application. As soon as 
you exit the application, however, DOS will once again 
recognize the custom function keys you’ve defined. 

Conclusion 

In this article, we’ve explained how to redefine your func¬ 
tion keys, and we’ve shown you a couple of examples that 
illustrate how usefial redefined function keys can be. If 
you want to go a step further with redefined function 
keys, read the article that begins on page 7 entitled “Set¬ 
ting up a Menu System with Simple DOS Commands.’’ I 
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